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derisively and tauntingly in my face; and at last 
AN OLD SOLDIER’S STORY. I struck him. 

Istrucx him, and he fell. He had provoked me| I had been worked up to a fearful passion; but 
beyond endurance ; had called me by every oppro- | when he started from the ground, and rushed upon 
brious name he could muster; had thrust his fist | me with the fury of a madman, declaring that he 
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would have blood for blood, my temper had cooled, 
and I warned him to desist. 

“ Desist!” he exclaimed : “are you a coward 
as well asaliar? Desist! No, not till one of us 
bites the ground ;” and again he shouted, “ Blood 
for blood,” as he wiped away from his face the red 
stream which was trickling down from the wound 
I had given. 

“T tell you,” I said, backing as he advanced, 
and guarding myself from his savage blows; “I 
tell you that Iam neither. You are mistaken in 
me; I have never been near this place before this 
night ; I have never spoken to the young woman, 
to my knowledge; and as to being a coward, you 
had better be satisfied with what you have got, 
and not put it to the proof.” 

He repeated the offensive words, adding fresh 
insults. What immediately followed, I never, 
never could recal to mind. I know that there 
was a desperate struggle, but how long it lasted 
T cannot tell. When I came to my senses I was 
panting, leaning against the tree, and my anta- 
gonist was lying at my feet—blood flowing from 
his mouth and breast. My bayonet was in my 
hand, stained at the point and along the blade— 
I could see it in the bright, clear moonlight. 


I turned to the man. He was senseless, and | 


apparently dying, if not already dead. I had not 


glance at the prostrate body ; then an overwhelm- 
ing fear came upon me, and I fled. 

Our regiment had been three months af —— 
I need not name the port, let me call it Am- 
bermouth, waiting orders to embark for foreign 
service. Those orders had arrived; and for some 
days we had been in all the bustle of preparation. 
A transport was waiting for us in the harbour, 
and the following day but one was fixed on for 
the embarkation. 

I longed for one more country stroll before 
leaving England, perhaps for ever; and, without 
difficulty, I had obtained leave of absence from the 
barracks for a few hours ; but it was required of 
me, on pain of arrest, to be at my quarters at nine 
o'clock. I might have had company; but I pre- 
ferred a solitary stroll, and, leaving the town, I had 
struck across the eountry in a direction which, 
in my occasional walks, I had never before taken. 

It was late in September, and the sun had set 
before I thought of retracing my steps; but I 
did not regard that. I knew that there was 
ample time for my return, and I was sure of my 
road, for I had then, and have now, a sharp and 
clear memory for localities : if 1 have gone over a 
piece of ground, however puzzling, once, I ‘seem 
to remember every step of the way ever after- 
wards. And beside my confidence in this respect, 
there was the full harvest moon, which had already 
risen, and was shedding a flood of light over the 
whole landscape. 

It was a wild, lonely country; but I liked it 
better for that, for I wished to be alone. 
had enlisted in a fit of anger at what I thought 
was harsh and unjust treatment received at home; 
but I had long since repented the deed. I loathed 
the soldiermg trade, despised my companions in 
arms, and would have given—oh, what would I 
not have given if the last two years of my life 








could have been recalled! But the step had been 
taken, and, as the result, I was about to leave my 
native country, probably to die by sword, famine, 
or pestilence. 

I was pondering over these things in no hopeful 
or cheerful mood, as I turned. At that time I 
was probably four or five miles from Ambermouth, 
and the time was seven o'clock. An hour’s sharp 
walking would see me safe at the barracks. 

I had food, but began to feel thirsty. I had 
not seen a public-house in all my ramble; but 
there was a small farm-house, which I remem- 
bered having passed about a stone’s throw from 
the path; and, on repassing, seeing a light in the 
window, I vaulted over a stile, knocked at the 
door, and asked for a draught of water of a mid- 
dle-aged woman, who, on perceiving the colour of 
my coat, roughly bade me begone, and slammed 
and bolted the door in my face; but not before I 
had caught a hasty glance of a younger female, 
who was sewing by the fire-side, and who also ap- 
peared to recognise me as a soldier, for I heard 
her utter a scream of terror, as she hastily arose, 
and ran out of the room. 

Vexed with this reception, I retraced my steps, 
and had regained the path, when I heard footsteps 
behind me. I did not heed them, except to quicken 


| my pace, for I did not want society ; and had de- 
been long a soldier, and had never seen death in | 
such a form. I took only a hasty, shuddering | 


scended a steep hill, a quarter of a mile it might 
be from the farm-house, and was passing over a 
meadow, when I heard a voice, requiring me, in 
no friendly accents, to stop. I then halted, and 
stood still under a large tree which overshadowed 
the path. 

The man who had called to me was a strongly 


| built countryman in a fustian coat, having the 


appearance of a farmer. He was young as-I, but 
not so active, or he might have overtaken me 
sooner. I wondered what he could want with me; 
but he gave me short time for ulation. He 
came upon me with a scowling leok, and an angry 
exclamation. 

“T have caught at last,” he said, in a loud 
and fierce tone ; “ I oa been on the watch for you, 
night after night, for the last week, and you don’t 
escape me now, my man.” 

“T do not know what you mean,” I replied. 

“Oh, you don’t, don’t you? I'll let you know 
what I mean, then ;” he struck at me with a 


heavy eudgel which he had till that moment held | 
behind his back. But I had a quick eye, and had 
not learned the broad-sword exercise for nothing | 


—for I had learned it, though the broad-sword 


was not my weapon. I parried the blow, and | 


wrested the stick from his 


“ Now, will you tell me what you mean?” I | 


asked. I had begun to get excited. 

I shall not repeat the foul words he used; but I 
gathered from his incoherent language that he 
aceused me of having grossly insulted a young 
woman te whom he was about to be married ; that 
I had, time after time, laid in wait for her in the 


I| neighbourhood of her home, the farm-house I 


had just left. “And now,” added the young 
fellow, “ that I have caught you, you don’t move 
from here till you know a bit of my mind.” 
“You are quite mistaken, my friend,” I said, 
coolly enough ; for when I had made out his cause 
of complaint, I could excuse his wrath; “ I have 
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never been in this part of the country till to-day. | should escape or not, I did not care then. I was 


I never spoke to the young woman; and so far 
from wishing to injure her, I would willingly—if 
it would do any good—assist in discovering her 
persecutor.” 

“ A likely story, that,” exclaimed the man, who 
would not hear what I had to say patiently, but 
was, as I could see, watching an opportunity to 
make an assault. Didn't I see you, with my own 
eyes, coming away from the door, this very even- 
ing, not ten minutes ago P” 

“Yes, you did; and what then P” 

“What then ?” shouted the madman; “ why, 
you know the way pretty well, it seems: but I'll 
take care you don’t go there again. I'll set a 
mark on you, I will.” 

Again I tried to explain, and, finding expostula- 
tion useless, I warned him to be off, and leave 
me alone. ‘“ Remember,” I said, “that your stick 
is in a hand now that knows how to use it.”’ 

“ And who cares for that P” he exclaimed; and 
then heaped on me bitter execrations—among 
them terms of reproach.which few soldiers can 
hear applied to themselves, unmoved. If they 
feel their thraldom, they. like the less to be taunt- 
ed with it. My temper, before this, had been on 
the balance. I gave way at once to passion, and 
what followed I have already told. 

Well, I fled from the spot, and was not long in 
reaching Ambermouth, and found, to my surprise, 
that if was not much past eight o’clock. The 
quarrel could not have lasted long, then, or I 
must have retreated from the fatal spot more 
quickly than I had imagined. I hurried to the 
barracks, and, after secretly and carefully remov- 
ing all traces of the scuffle, was soon stretched on 
my mattress. 

But I could not sleep. I a murderer, and sleep ! 
A murderer; for the more I thought of it, the 
more certain it appeared to me that the man was 
already dead when I left him. I tried to persuade 
inyself that I was guiltless, or, at any rate, excus- 
able: but it would not do: I had given way to 
violent passion, and “in my anger! had slain a 
man.” I might have guarded myself from his 
causeless fury, until he had listened to reason; I 
could even have avoided the conflict altogether, if 
Thad chosen, by retreating, for I was more active 
than he. Instead of this, I had drawn my weapon 
on him when he was defenceless, and availed my- 
self of my military skill to inflict a deadly wound. 
I was a murderer. 

I thought, that miserable night, of scenes in 
my boyhood in which I had given way to anger ; 
and the warning voice of my father seemed sound- 
ing in my ears, in words uttered years ago: 
“ If you do not learn to set a curb on your temper, 
Philip, you will rue it some day, as sure as you 
live: you bear in mind my words.” The pro- 
phecy had been true enough, long before this ; for 
%t was my temper that had driven me to be a 
soldier ; but now it had all come to pass, just as he 
had said. I was a murderer. 

I did not expect any other than that I should 
be sought after the next day; and I mede up my 
mind to tell all, just as it had happened. It 
would be found, perhaps, that the man had been 
mistaken in me, and had been the aggressor, and 


desperate with remorse. 
| Then I reproached myself for not giving an 
| alarm—for not seeking help from the farm-house, 
| to convey the dying or dead man there. The man 
had called me a coward ; was I not one? 
| Morning came at last, and I rose. I need not 
| say how I passed that day, every moment expect- 
| ing to hear tidings of my over-night’s crime. My 
| haggard looks attracted notice; but there was too 
much bustle for more than a few cursory remarks. 
All were busy in preparing for the next day’s em- 
barkation; and, to my astonishment, there were 
no inquiries made for the murderer. Was it all a 
hideous dream ? 

The next day we were out at sea. 

I shall not give the history of my campaigns: 
it is enough to say that I witnessed, in every form, 
the miseries of war, and experienced most of the 
vicissitudes of a military life. I saw villages 
burnt to the ground, to harass the enemy, while 
the wretched inhabitants were left to starve amid 
the blackened, smoking ruins. I have seen the 
last loaf of black bread snatched from a mother’s 
grasp, while her children around her were crying 
with hunger: I have seen worse than this. 

I have rioted in profusion—have passed days in 
all the agony of absolute destitution—have seen my 
comrades, one after another, fall to the ground ex- 
hausted on a march, and crawl to the nearest 
shelter to die—have seen hospitals crowded with 
the sick and diseased, and reeking with pestilence— 
have stood amidst the dying and the dead on 
battle-fields; but I never forgot that night, and 
that murdered man. 

Once, in a bivouac with a detachment of our 
regiment, a reckless and profane young fellow 
began to speak of our three months at Amber- 
mouth, and told of an adventure which he had had 
there with a country girl; how he had been strick- 
en with her rustic beauty, and had been repulsed 
again and again with scorn; and how, if it should 
ever be his luck to be quartered at Ambermouth 
again, he would renew his acquaintance. 

“So this is the man who has lighted up a hell 
in my breast,” I thought. I did not say this; 
but I reproved him for his wickedness; and he 
laughed in my face. I bore it, and turned away. 

He was an abandoned, dissolute wretch. I 
knew him to be capable of any atrocity, and I did 
not wonder at the terror with which he had in- 
spired a defenceless girl, and the wrath he had 
excited in the bosom of her lover. And to be 
mistaken for him! 

He was low-browed, light-haired, and pock- 
marked ; and I had dark hair and a dark complex- 
ion: but we were nearly a match for size and 
height ; and my red coat—ay, that was if. 

The next day we were in sight of the enemy’s 
outposts ; the next, we had compelled them to fall 
back on the main body; the day after, there was 
a partial engagement. I was slightly wounded 
by a musket shot; and the boaster of the bivouac 
fell by my side ; his last word was an oath. 

Years passed away, and, with hundreds more, I 
was on my way home, disabled. I had suffered 
much. I had fought, too, and had probably slain 
many men. At that time I thought little of 





I might get off with my life. But whether I 


this; it was my trade; I was hired to kill, paid 
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for killing. If war is right, I thought, killing 
can’t be wrong. But whether I ever did kill an 
enemy or not, I never knew; I only know that 
thousands fell on both sides in the battles and 
skirmishes in which I had taken part. But my 
share in the miserable work was over; I was going 
home with a shattered, useless arm. But that 
murder at Ambermouth—for that the man was 
slain I never doubted—I had never forgotten that. 
It weighed on my heart like lead. 

On reaching England I was discharged and 
pensioned; and then I returned to my home. 
There had been many changes. My father was 
dead; sisters were married; the brother with 
whom I had quarrelled the day before I enlisted, 
and with whom I had last parted in anger—he 
was dead. My mother was paralytic and imbecile ; 
but she knew me, and wept, as she clung to my 
neck. I, too, cried like a child. 

A small patrimony had fallen to me, and, with 
my pension, secured me from want, or the fear of 
it. Iwas looked upon as fortunate by my poorer 
neighbours. Those who must work daily to live, 
generally envy others who may, if they please, live 
without working. I suppose so, at least. 

I was always a welcome guest, too, at the houses 
of my sisters’ husbands. Plain, hearty farmers 
they were; and their children soon learned to 
climb on the old soldier’s knee, and ask their 
uncle to tell his adventures and marvellous stories. 
There was one story he never told. 

Oh, that murdered man at Ambermouth! I 
could not help it: sometimes I seemed light- 
hearted and gay; but it was found, after a time, 


that there were seasons of dark gloom. I never 
could look upon the full moon, or a moonlight 
scene without a shudder; and in these dark hours 
(dark, mentally), all learned to avoid me. 

And thus a few more years passed away. Then, 


a blessed change was wrought in me. The old 
soldier, who had faced death without a thought of 
eternity, whose hard heart had become harder still 
in rebellion, whose knees had never truly bent for 
mercy, was stopped in his career of sin. Yes, it 
was 2 blessed change. 

A poor old man, who had been kind to me when 
I was a boy—a poor infirm and solitary man, 
afflicted, and despised by his neighbours because 
he was poor—this man invited my companionship. 
I thought I condescended greatly; but I remem- 
bered his past kindness, and I called sometimes at 
his lonely hut, and sat by him as he slowly and 
painfully toiled at his ill-paid and precarious 
calling. 

He was a happy old Christian. I envied his 
happiness ; and I was led, by God’s grace, to find 
out the hidden source of it. But I shall not dwell 
upon this, 

One day, as I sat by the old man, I opened my 
heart to him, and told him the fearful cause of my 
gloom. I did not expect either counsel or encou- 
ragement; but it was a relief to have a sharer in 
my secret. He heard me quietly. He was a 
shrewd and thoughtful man. 

“It was a great sin,” he said, “and I do not 
wonder at your remorse; but are you sure that 
you killed the man P” 

“TI never doubted it,” 
doubt it.” 


I said—“*I cannot 





“TI doubt it very much,” he said. 

I started on my feet wildly—* If I could but 
believe this!” 

Ambermouth was nearly three hundred miles 
from my village home. It had often occurred to 
me to revisit the scene from which so much of the 
misery of my life was dated; but a dread of being 
recognised had withheld me. Nothing could with. 
hold me now. What my ultimate intentions were 
I cannot to this day clearly understand; but in 
the early gray of an autumn morning, I commenced 
my pilgrimage with the solemn feeling that I 
might never return to my native home. 

I did not hurry, but neither did I loiter. Stead. 
ily and sternly I went on, every day bringing me 
nearer to the fearful spot. At last, I reached 
Ambermouth ; and the afternoon of a warm Sep- 
tember day found me striding along the wild and 
lonely path which I so vividly remembered. There 
was the hill side, with its plantation of firs; then 
the valley, then the meadow, and the tree. 

There was no token of blood having been shed 
there; no memorial of violence. The grass sprung 
up around it green, and the sun shone on it. I 
do not know that I expected anything different 
from this; but had the herbage around been 
withered, sere, and blighted, I should not have 
been surprised. 

My pilgrimage was not ended. I could see 
the smoke curling over the brow of the rising 
ground which concealed the farm-house from 
sight ; but my courage failed me; I sunk on the 
ground beneath the lengthened shadow of the tree, 
and closed my eyes. How long I lay thus I can- 
not tell. I heard no footfall; but when I again 
looked up I was not alone. 

“ A queer bit of ground, neighbour, you have 
got there for a bed,” said a stout, middle-aged 
countryman, resting on a hoe which served as a 
walking staff, and looking me full in the face. 

“Is it?” I faintly asked. 

“ Ha! you would think so, perhaps, if you knew 
all about it. What should you think now, of a 
man having been half murdered just on that bit of 
turf.” 

“ Half murdered! only half?” I exclaimed, in- 
voluntarily. 

“ Only half!” the man repeated, with a curious 
expression of countenance. “ Why, neighbour, is 
not half enough? I reckon you would think so if 
you had been in his place. Only half! a pretty 
joke, that.” 

I had no power to reply; my tongue refused to 
speak; but I inwardly ejaculated, ‘‘ Only half 
murdered! Thank God for that!” I must have 
looked strangely, for the man noticed the change, 
and spoke kindly. 

“You seem ill, friend,” he said; “you had 
better come along with me to my house just over 
the hill, and rest there. Softly, let me help you 
to get up,” he added, as I attempted to rise, and 
he took my disabled arm. “ You have been in 
the wars, too, I see,” he said. rar 

“Yes,” I replied; “I have been a soldier in 
my time.” 

“ Curious that, now,” returned the man. “ It 
was a soldier that did the job just here ; but that 
was a good while ago.” 

By this time I had regained some degree of 

























































































composure. “ How was it?” I asked: “ what is 
the story P” 

“Oh, the old story,” said the man, laughing; 
“ there was a bit of jealousy, and a bit of a quarrel 
about a girl, and a bit of a mistake at the end of 
it; that’s all. I cannot say but it served me 
pretty near right; and I don’t bear any malice 
about it.” 

“You!” I exclaimed. 

“Yes; didn’t I say—oh no, I didn’t. Well, I 
was the man that was half murdered ; look here,” 
and, unbuttoning his waistcoat and baring his 
breast, the man pointed to a long scar. ‘“ There,” 
he said, “ that was done with a baggonet, that 
was. If I had not twisted round pretty sharp 
when I felt the first prick, it would have gone 
right through me, and out at my back for any- 
thing I can tell; but my ribs are middling thick, 
I reckon, so all I got was a cut, and no great harm 
done in the long run. But I got knocked about 
pretty smartly as well; look here, else ;” and pull- 
ing off his hat, the man ran his finger along the 
mark of more than one-wound on his head. He 
seemed rather proud to exhibit these tokens of 
warfare. : 

“ But how was it,” I stammered, “ that you let 
the—the soldier get off?” 

“T did not say he did get off, did I? Ah, well, 
he did get off, certainly. I lay stunned for ever 
so long, and when I woke up like, he was gone; 
so I picked myself up and crawled to the nearest 
house—that’s my home now, neighbour—and there 
I found out that I was mistaken in my man: the 
woman set me right there. They wanted to send 
for the constable, though; but I wouldn’t let 
them. ‘ No, no,’ said I; ‘ I have brought it all on 
myself, I have ; it was a fair, stand-up fight too, 
only he had the better of me with his baggonet ; 
but I began it: so, Susan,’ said _I—that’s my 
wife now, but she wasn’t then; and she was the 
girl that the mischief was about— ‘so, Susan, let it 
drop,’ said I; ‘I don’t think I am mortal hurt, 
and as the man has got off, let him go. I don’t 
want to have anything more to say to him,’ I said. 
So they minded what I said; but they would send 
for a doctor though, and he shook his head pretty 
grave like, and would have made a noise about it 
if I hadn’t kept my tongue between my teeth, and 
would not tell him the particulars of the scrim- 
mage. So he sewed up the cuts, and plastered 
me and physicked me till I got well; and by that 
time I found out that every man Jack of the sol- 
diers that were at Ambermouth barracks was 
shipped off to foreign parts. So there was an end 
to that; and soon after, I was married; and 
there’s the girl that the scrimmage was about.” 

By this time we had reached the stile that 
led to the farm-house; and in the yard was a 
woman feeding poultry. “ That’s her,” said the 
man ; “let me give you a hand over the stile; ’tis 
rather an awkward one.” 

“Stop,” I said; “do you think you should 
know the man that you quarrelled with, if you 
were to see him P” 

“Eh!” he exclaimed; “you don’t mean to 
say—why sure; you can’t mean that you— 
Goodness me! I think I understand what it was 
queered you so just now. Is that it, neighbour ?” 
and the man opened his eyes with a broad stare of 
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astonishment, which gradually subsided into a 
good-humoured smile, as I offered my hale hand 
for a grasp of reconciliation. And then he relaxed 
into a hearty laugh of joyful welcome, while he 
shook my hand with such amazing force that I had 
reason to be glad we did not meet then as foes. 

“ Susan, Susan !” he shouted : “love ye, Susan, if 
here isn’t the very man that gave me such a dress- 
ing under the big beech tree, you know when. 
Ha! ha! Come and help me catch him, Susan. 
He won’t hurt you, I'll warrant; he is tame 
enough now. Over with you, my hearty,” he said 
to me, as I was lingering on the outer side of the 
stile. “ Ha, ha! you arn’t so spry as you were once 
though. Well now! if this isn’t as good as a 
play ;” and the farmer hurried me into the kitchen. 

There I told my story, and before I had done, 
the farmer’s wife had spread the supper cloth. 
Ah! me—what a weight was taken off my heart 
that night. The gloom that had weighed me 
down was gone for ever. My heart is now buoy- 
ant as a lark, and I live to bless God, that in re- 
turning to him I got not only pardon of all my 
sins, but that his providence delivered me from 
the consequences of a youthful indiscretion that 
had been the blight of my manhood and the 
canker of my age. 





A NATURALIST’S GLANCE AT THE 
ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S FISH HOUSE. 


No I. 
FRESH WATER TENANTS. 
Wuen the diver descends to the ocean’s bed, 
strange and manifold are the swimming and creep- 
ing things which catch his fleeting glance ; but 
little recks he of their forms as they glide along, 
emerging from or retreating into the dim recesses 
of forests of seaweed, or waving plantations of 
slippery fucus. He has generally another, and to 
him a more important, object in view—the exami- 
nation of a wreck, the recovery of anchors, or of 
sunken treasure; so that little time can he give, 
were he so inclined, to minute observation, apart 
from that connected with his immediate duty. In- 
commoded by his helmet and dress, and borne 
hard upon by the pressure of the water, it is only 
for a short period that he can exert himself before 
he feels constrained to give the signal of ascent. 
Nevertheless, reader, 
“Come with me, and we will go 
Where the rocks of coral grow.” 


We will visit the depths of the waters, and at our 
ease examine the living creatures which, every- 
where around us, are enjoying their existence, and 
displaying their instincts. We profess no magic; 
yet can we unfold to your gaze some at least of 
the animated wonders of the deep ; for art has in a 
manner made real the dreams or fables of poetic 
fancy. All have heard of the Aquatic Vivarium 
in the Zoological Gardens, Regent’s Park—the 
result of a happy idea boldly and skilfully carried 
out, and reflecting the highest credit on its 
designer. Yet it is only the commencement of a 
more extensive affair—a mode of ascertaining what 
may be accomplished in this direction. 

We enter a spacious room or building, and find 
ourselves in the midst of a series of tanks, or 
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rather cisterns, of thick plate-glass, elevated so 
that the eye surveys them laterally ; and thus the 
admirimg gazer looks upon the living creatures 
they contain, not from above downwards, but on a 
level with them, and as if he were one of their 
number. These cisterns are filled mostly with 
sea-water, brought in casks for the purpose ; some, 
however, contain fresh water; but in both cases 
it is perpetually renovated by a small stream 
trickling from an unseen reservoir. 

The pebbly or the sandy bed of the sea, or river, 
is aptly imitated by a stratum of the natural 
materials; while rocks and sea-caves, abrupt 
fissures and overhanging precipices, sinuous reces- 
ses, sweeping masses of sea-weed, arborescent 
groves, jungles in the denseness of which lurk 
many a fierce prowler, constitute of themselves a 
picture of exquisite beauty. But then the hordes 
of living beings ! some radiant with metallic lustre, 
some so bizarre in aspect, some so graceful in 
their evolutions, some so slow and cautious! Who 
that has seen them but desires to see them again ? 
and who, that has had the opportunity, has not 
seen them ? 

How many feel and complain of ennwi during a 
visit to a “ quiet sea-side spot.” Yet innumerable 
objects of beauty and interest, the wondrous works 
of God, are within the reach of observation; but 
then how few have had their minds directed to 
these substantial “fays and elves” of the briny 
main, and how few have even heard of them; 
hence, in ignorance, they let slip many an opportu- 
nity for laudable gratification, of which (for we 
cannot suppose the will is wanting) they would 
have otherwise availed themselves. But now that 
these curious aquatic things, of forms innumerable 
and of instincts most surprising, are so displayed 
to the public as to arrest the attention of even the 
most apathetic, a visit to the seaside will hence- 
forth be, to very few, a period of ennui. Every 
walk along the shore; every exploration among 
the fucus-covered rocks, when the tide is at its 
lowest ebb; every little pool, embosomed amidst 
tiny crags; the waifs cast on the beach; each and 
all will afford to the observant, plenteous materials 
for delightful study, and sources of mental enjoy- 
ment. We cannot pick up a rough wave-beaten 
shell without discovering, on examination, that its 
surface, as if m imitation of some fertile island or 
luxuriant tract of land, is the habitat of creatures 
rejoicing in their existence. 

But a truce to our exordium. We have entered 
into the grand aquatic vivarium, and we throw 
one earnest glance around, as if to settle in our 
own minds what is to be the first object of our 
scrutiny. After all we cannot single it out, and 
chance leads us, or the gleaming eyes of a fierce- 
looking fish attract us, to a cistern which promises 
interest. It is one containing fresh water, and is 
imitative of a sequestered nook in some lake, or in 
the sluggish portion of a river. Aquatic herbage, 
rising from the bottom, floats on the surface of 
the water, and rocky tablets and crags, with 
sinuous recesses, overtop an oozy bed. Here, still 
and motionless, but with eyes observant of all 
around, lurks a pike, not of the largest size, but of 
sufficient dimensions. Consider it for a moment; 
it does not rest upon the oozy bottom, but is ele- 
vated several inches above it, so that, imstanta- 





neously as a flash, fins and tail may be brought 
into action; and woe to the unlucky loach, roach, 
dace, or minnow, which, when this fierce spoiler is 
roused by hunger to exertion, may catch its ruth- 
less glance. Look at this pike as it quietly rests 
before our eyes, and then turn to the admirable 
woodeut of the same in Yarrell’s “ British Fishes,” 
and acknowledge the fidelity of the representation. 
How tranquilly the minnows, and troops of other 
small fish, wind round and to and fro, passing 
through the rocky defiles and threading the mazes 
of the water-weeds. They seem utterly regardless 
of the presence of their deadly foe, and are perhaps 
thinking, if think they do, rather of what they 
shall eat than of what shall eat them. What 
transparent films appear the membranes of their 
vibrating fins! how metallic the green and silvery 
lustre of their sides, and how graceful their move- 
ments! But these pretty creatures are carnivo- 
rous, even as is the rushing pike, and feed upon 
aquatic or terrestrial worms, minute insect-crabs, 
and the larve of insects; those, for example, of 
the ephemera, or of the May-fty, the tenants of a 
tube composed of bits of stick, particles of sand, 
portions of crushed shells, &c. Well does the 
fisherman know these larve as baits—the former 
under the name of bank-baits, the latter as caddis- 
worms. 

While we gaze with a feeling of complacency on 
these groups of fishes gently traversing in “ order 
due” their wonted rounds, a few scattered wan- 
derers dart though the water, like tiny streams of 
light, and instantly disappear. Again they pass 
before our eyes, but so small are they in size, and 
so rapidly do they dart by, that we almost fail to 
discern their general outline. But see, some- 
thimg has evidently disturbed them; for now, as 
if their alarm had subsided, they have collected 
together, and are circling near the surface of the 
water. What exquisite little creatures !—how 
wonderfully rapid is the vibration of their fins, 
how smart every movement, and how prompt and 
energetic every sudden dart! It is somewhat 
strange that these little fishes, so familiar to every 
vagrant urchin and truant school-boy, are not 
commonly kept in glass globes of water, as orna- 
ments pleasing to the eye, while the beautiful 
but sluggish gold-fish is m such esteem. Look 
again at the minnow, or pink; this fish will vie in 
richness of colour even with the gold-fish, while in 
manners it is far more interesting. But these 
other darting little fishes are sticklebacks, so called 
from the spines or “ stickles” with which (in number 
varying according to the species) the back is 
armed, and from the plates of armour which defend 
the sides. These fishes are remarkably fierce and 
pugnacious; they inhabit rivers, brooks, and ponds; 
but most, if not all, are tenants indifferently of the 
sea, of the mouths of rivers within the tidal in- 
fluence, and of the pure stream beyond. One 
British species appears to be exclusively marine, 
namely, the fifteen-spined stickleback. 

As an illustration of the pugnacity of these 
fishes, we quote the following account from the 
“ Magazine of Natural History,” relative to several 
individuals of the three-spined stickleback kept in 
confinement in wooden vessels :—‘“‘ When a few 
are first turned in they swim about in a shoal, 
apparently exploring their new habitation. Sud- 
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denly one will take possession of a particular cor- | like motion of the ventral disc, as it is termed, 
ner of the tub, or, as it will sometimes happen, of | which acts upon the surface of the water, where 
the bottom, and will instantly commence an attack | the resistance is sufficient to enable the creature 
upon his companions ; and if any one of them ven- | to work its way. Montagu, speaking of the 








| tures to oppose his sway, a regular and most 


furious battle ensues ; the two combatants swim 


| round and round each other with the greatest 
| rapidity, biting and endeavouring to pierce each 
| other with their 


ines, which on these occasions 
_ are projected. I have witnessed a battle of this 
| sort, which lasted several minutes before either 
would give way; and when one does submit, ima- 


| gination can hardly conceive the vindictive fury of | 


physa fontinalis, says: “ It has a very consider- 
able locomotive power, and transports itself b 

adhering to the surface of the water with the she 

downwards, against which it crawls with as much 
apparent ease as on a solid body; and will some- 
times let itself down gradually by a thread affixed 
to the surface of the water, in the manner of the 
spinning-slug from the branch of a tree. The 
property of crawling under water against its sur- 





| the conqueror, who in the most persevering and | face is not wholly confined to this species, but we 
| unrelenting way chases his rival from one part of | know of no other animal with a shell capable of 
| the tub to another, until fairly exhausted with | suspending itself under water in the same way.” 

| fatigue. They also use their spines with such! ‘These and other fresh-water molluscs are often 
| fatal effect, that, incredible as it may appear, I | dreadfully tormented by a white thread-like para- 
| have seen one during a battle absolutely rip his sitic worm, which causes them to contort their 
| opponent quite open, so that he sank to the bottom | body, and throw the shell about in an extraordi- 


| and died. I have occasionally known three or four 
| parts of the tub taken possession of by as many 











| other little tyrants, who guard their territories with 
the strictest vigilance; and the slightest invasion 
| invariably brings on a battle. These are the habits 
| of the male fish alone; the females are quite paci- 
| fic, appear fat, as if full of roe, and never assume 
the brilliant colours of the male, by whom, as far 
as I have observed, they are unmolested.” 


snail-shell. It is so, but not a terrestrial species ; 


nary manner. Both species of physa are common 
in bunches of watercress, and on the leaves of this 
plant glairy patches, investing a cluster of their 
eggs, are constantly to be found during the spring. 

We might still linger at this cistern, for it con- 
tains other objects of interest which do not readily 
catch the eye; but it is time for us to pass on to 





But what is that rising upwards from the | 
bottom of the water to the surface, with such | 
apparent ease, and so gracefully? Surely it is a | 


the marine conservatories. 


THE DEADLY ART OF WAR. 
In presenting to our readers the following notices 


it is fluviatile, tenanting clear but slowly running of the deadly art of war, we venture to express a 
drainage ditches, or the stilly parts of rivers. But hope to the effect that our tendencies and princi- 
though a tenant of the water, it breathes atmo- | ples are so well known, that there is no necessity 
spheric air, and comes for the purpose of respira- | for us to assure our readers by many protestations 
tion to the surface, where it floats at ease. It rises | of our aversion to war. We lament its existence ; 
by protruding and expanding the body, on the left | we abhor its horrors. If any sacrifice on our part 
side of which, at the collar or neck, is the respira- | could avert its presence, that sacrifice we would 
tory orifice, which may be now distinctly seen. | desire to make ; but to ignore the existence of this 
The species before us is the beautiful horny plan- | monster evil, to pass it by as though it were notin 
orbis, remarkable for the flattened and whorled | the world, is a policy of but questionable benefit. 
character of the shell. It is the largest European | That course we shall not adopt, but, following up 
species of the genus, the diameter of the shell | our introductory article of last number, shall pro- 
being about that of a half-crown piece. There are _ ceed to explain, with as much brevity as is compa- 
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| several smaller species, much more compressed or 

| flattened, as the keeled planorbis ; but all agree in 

| habits and manners. ‘They feed on vegetable 

| matters, and deposit their eggs in clusters, sur- 

| rounded by clear gelatine, on the leaves of aquatic 
nts 

| 


Well, let us look once more at our planorbis. 
» It has drawn itself within its shell, and is slowly 
| descending to the bottom. But other shells are 
| now floating in a reversed position with the body 
| of the molluses protruded and expanded. These 
| are also air-breathing snails, living, like the plan- 
| Orbis, in fresh water. There are before us two 
| species of limnea (the common L. stagnatilis and 
| the spreading limnea, Z. awricularia) with two 
species of physa, (the common PA. fontinalis and 


| the moss physa, Ph. Hypnorwm.) In all these 
| species the shells are very light and fragile, and in 


| physa transparent. These molluscs are all re- 
| markable for the power they possess of crawling 
m a reversed position along the surface of the 
water, as a fly traverses the ceiling of a room, 
This is effected by the almost imperceptible worm- 





| tible with the subject, the construction and uses of 
| those ingenious but terrible machines which the 
| craft of man has in various ages devised for the 
| destruction of his fellows. This intention of ours 
points to a field of very wide extent—so wide that 
we must explore it cursorily. We propose address- 
ing ourselves, therefore, in this paper, to the sub- 
ject of artillery, using the term in its modern ac- 
ceptation as meaning the larger engines of war. 
Any other acceptation of the term would indeed 
appear strange enough at this time, but formerly 
the word artillery was used in quite another sense 
to signify what we now call “ archery.” 

The description of artillery necessarily involves 
the consideration of projectiles. And this leads us 
to make some preliminary gencral reflections. We 
need not, on this occasion, enter more deeply into 
the laws of projectiles than for the purpose of re- 
marking, that all weapons belonging to this cate- 
gory are urged forward by reason of the ‘force 
termed elasticity. Solidsand gases, or vapours, alone 
possess elasticity. Liquids do not possess it; that 
is to say, not to any practical extent ; accordingly, 
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solids on the one hand, and gases or vapours on the 
other, are the only propulsive agents at the dispo- 
sal of the military engineer. Solids were alone 
used in ancient times, and gases are alone used 
now; that is to say, the gaseous results of inflamed 
gunpowder. 

What child is there who at some period of his 
life has not played with the toy constructed to 
imitate a jumping frog or mouse? There are very 
few, we will venture to predict, who are so imper- 
fectly acquainted with the mechanism of this toy, 
as to render description on our part necessary. 
For the benefit of that minority, nevertheless, we 
will give an explanation. The propulsive or 
“jumping” agent, then, in the toys alluded to, 
consists of a flat strip of wood securely imbedded 
at one extremity in twisted fibre, the other end re- 
maining free. Arrangement is made, however, for 
bending back that free end, and holding it tempo- 
rarily by a little shoemaker’s wax. No sooner is it 
freed from the restraint imposed by the latter, than 
the slip of wood strikes violently against the floor, 
and the frog or mouse, as the case may be, is pro- 
pelled. Now, this is an example of elasticity de- 
veloped by a solid body, and the reader will 
presently discover that the very arrangement in 
question was adopted (omitting, we need scarcely 
remark, the shoemaker’s wax) in forming some of 
the most celebrated and most efficacious of ancient 
projectile engines. 

Again, there are very few children who are not 
perfectly familiar with the nature and construction 
of the bow, an instrument which very prettily 
furnishes us with an example of solid elasticity ; 
that solid being the material of the bow itself. Per- 
haps, too, it will be unnecessary for us to say, that 
bows are of two different types; one type corres- 
ponding with the bow simple, as we may term it 


THE BOW AS USED BY ANCIENT WARRIORS. 


for exactitude—a mere bow; whereas, the other 
corresponds with the instrument technically known 
as the cross-bow. Now, the cross-bow principle 
was largely applied in fabricating ancient projec- 


tile engines. As to the specific names of these 
engines, testimony is not so clear, on account of the 
loose designations employed by ancient authors. 
After -having devoted considerable attention to 
the subject, we personally almost arrive at the 
conclusion, that the terms catapults and baliste 
were convertible, both of them referring to engines 


formed on the general principle of the cross-bow, 
and only differing, if differmg at all, in some 








MODE OF SETTING THE CROSS-BOW. 


minor particulars ; whilst the machines constructed 
on the principle of a jumping frog or mouse were 
denominated “ onagers,” (i.e. wild asses.) 

Of such nature, then, were the projectile wea- 
pons of antiquity, understanding that term in its 
strictest sense : nevertheless, were we not to give 
some little expansiveness to the word, we should 
omit the most celebrated ancient warlike machine 
of all—the aries, or battering ram. This engine was 
projected, or pushed, it is true, against the walls 
intended to be battered; but it was not designed 
totake flight through the air, and hence it differs 
from projectile weapons properly so called. 

The preceding considerations enable us to arrive 
at the deduction, that ancient projectile weapons— 
“ artillery,” if the reader prefers that word—may 
be resolved into the following classes :—1. Cata- 
pultz or baliste, engines constructed on the cross- 
bow principle. 2, Onagers, or warlike engines on 
the principle of a sling or spring. 3. Aries, or 
battering rams. 

Of all these instruments, the aries, or battering 
ram, is most celebrated, and was most important. 
In its simplest form it consisted of a long pole or 
spar, there terminated with a heavy brazen mass, 
fashioned like a ram’s head, whence was derived 
the specific name for the whole instrument. At 
first, the battering ram in its simplest form, as 
described, was lifted by the brawny arms of sol- 
diers, and thus urged against the wall to be 'de- 
molished. This plan, however, was restricted to 
rams of inconsiderable dimensions. Eventually 
they were either suspended from cords, or mounted 
upon wheels, either of which modifications must 
have been the result of suggestions so natural, 
that it is somewhat extraordinary the occasions 
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are recorded when instruments thus modified and | and-a-haif tons in weight, the whole ram weighing 


improved were first employed, and even the names 
of the inventors themselves. According to Vitru- 
vius, the battering 
ram in its simplest 
form was first used 
by the Carthagenians 
when besieging Ca- 
diz. The same writer 
furthermore avers 
that Pephasmenos, a 
Tyrian, afterwards 
contrived to suspend 
it from ropes, and 
that, finally, Poly- 
das, the Thessalian, 
mounted it on wheels 
at the siege of By- 
zantium, under Philip 
of Macedon. Pliny, 
however, attributes a 
far higher antiquity 
to the battering ram 
than this. He testi- 
| fies that it was em- 
ployed at the siege 
of Troy, and that the 
story of the wooden 
horse was allegorical ; 
a battering ram being 
designated under this 
figure of speech. Some 
again have ascribed 
the invention to Ar- 
temorus, a Greek ar- 
chitect, who flourish- 
ed 441 years before 
Christ. The dimen- 
sions of the batter- 
ing ram were always 
great, generally enormous. One used during 
the Parthian war, according to Mark Antony, 
was eighty feet long: but occasionally, as we 
learn from Vitruvius, who is a great ancient 
authority in all that relates to these matters, they 
were no less than 106 or even 120 feet long. 
Whether supported on wheels, or dependent from 
ropes, the reader will easily see that an enormous 
manual force must have been required to give effect 
to an engine so unwieldy. Several hundred men 
in point of fact were thus simultaneously employed, 
and when tired, or disabled, their place was imme- 
diately supplied by others, so that the vibrations 
produced might be continuous. One of Vespa- 
sian’s rams, only ninety feet long, and which was 
smaller than many Grecian rams, was furnished 
with a head as thick as ten men, and its weight 
was no less than 1500 talents (171,000 lbs. troy). 

en removed entire, 150 yoke of oxen, or 300 
pairs of horses or mules were required to draw it ; 
and the united strength of 1500 men was employed 
in forcing it against the walls. 

Modern writers on artillery practice have made 
some interesting calculations relative to the com- 
parative force between the battering ram and can- 
non balls Dr. Desaguliers in one of his lectures 
has proved that the momentum or striking force of 
a battering ram 28 inches in diameter, 180 feet 
long, and supplied with a head of cast iron one- 


USER OF BATTERING-RAM UPON TIE GATES OF CITIES. 





with its iron hoops 41,112 pounds, and moved by 
the united strength of 1000 men, would only be 
equal to that of a 
ball of 36 pounds 
weight, shot point 
blank from a cannon. 
Thelecturer has, how- 
ever, omitted to fur- 
nish us with a very 
important element in 
the calculation, name- 
ly, the dimensions of 
the head of the bat- 
tering-ram, which, if 
it is to be compared 
with a_ thirty - two 
pound shot, as to the 
power of penetra- 
tion, should not be 
of greater dimensions 
than that shot. There 
can be no doubt that 
the head of a ram 
was of far greater size 
than this; hence the 
momentum of the im- 
pinging extremity was 
diffused over a broad- 
er surface. Thus the 
penetrating pw of 
the ram would be di- 
minished, whilst its 
shaking or vibratory 
effect would be much 
increased. Few per- 
sons, except those 
whose minds have 
been exercised in long 
contemplation of the 
subject, can entertain an adequate idea of the 
destructive consequences produced on buildings 
and other structures by steady and continuous 
vibrations ; and few persons, therefore, are pre- 
pared to do adequate justice to the powers of the 
battering ram. 

Perhaps the most familiar instance we can cite 
in reference to this destructive agency of vibra- 
tion is afforded by the regular march of soldiers 
over a suspension bridge. Engineers well know 
this to be the severest test which can be applied to 
the stability of the structure. Very few suspen- 
sion bridges could withstand the shock resulting 
from this cause; hence has arisen the general 
order now invariably enforced, as we believe, that 
bodies of soldiers having to pass a bridge of this 
kind shall not march, but walk across out of step. 
This circumstance leads us to understand that the 
battering ram was a very formidable engine of 
attack. No walls, however strong, could with- 
stand its continuous percussions; and the tall 
walls of ancient fortresses were especially liable to 
damage. 

The battering ram was sometimes employed 
alone, but far more generally in connection with a 
vast tower, named testudo by the ancients, and 
the “ sow’ at more recent periods; for it should 
be remarked, that towers of this description con- 
tinued to be employed throughout the middle ages, 
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nay even to the verge of our own times. During 
the reign of our Charles 1, and the protectorate of 


sand, molten pitch and lead, were spouted forth ; 
in short, all means of offence that man’s ingenuity 


Cromwell, they were commonly employed, frequent |.could devise, or the resources of a besieged 


reference to them 
being made by mi- 
litary writers of that 
period, Their size, 
however, was far in- 
ferior to that of 

the war towers of 
antiquity. To ren- 

der the theory and «°. 
uses of these towers - 7 
intelligible, it should = 
be premised, that the |= 
walls of ancient cities 2.4 
were of amazing al- = 
titude, from which => 
circumstance it hap- 
pened that soldiers 
mounted upon them 
encountered their an- 
tagonists at a great 
advantage. Be- 
siegers, _ therefore, 
found it necessary to 
provide themselves 
with elevated towers 

in order to command 
these walls, other- 
wise their attacks 
would be attended 
with but little effect. 
According to Hero, 


who describes these 
towers minutely, the 


smallest were 
stories high, 

base, which was 
square, measuring 
on each side seven- 
teen cubits. The 
larger towers were 
ninety cubits high, 
and consisted of no 
less than fifteen tiers 
or stories. They may 
be said, therefore, to 
have constituted a sort of casemated battery. Oc- 
casionally, however, towers even larger than these 
were constructed, possessing no less than twenty 
stages, largest at the base, and decreasing towards 
the summit. Vast wheels of enormous strength 
supported these towers, six to the smaller, but 
eight to the larger ones. The lower stage of each 
tower contained the battering ram, all the re- 
mainder being filled with archers, and other light 
armed soldiers. If one of these towers could 
succeed in moving close up to the walls of a be- 
sieged city and in establishing itself there, that 
city was lost. All available methods were, there- 
fore, had recourse to for the purpose of warding 
off its approaches. Mines were dug underneath 
its course, in which, by partially sinking, it would 
be overturned. Enormous stones were let fall upon 
it; darts and arrows barbed with fire were hurled 
against it: nooses dependent from levers were 
let down for the purpose of catching the be- 
siegers by the neck; boiling water, burning 


five 
their 


BALISTA OF THE MIDDLE AGES, 





city command, were 
ruthlessly brought 
to bear against the 
unwieldy structure, 
Next to the chance 
of being overturned 
through the agency 
of mines, the chief 
contingency to be 
guarded against was 
that of combustion 
from the fiery darts 
and arrows hurled 
against its wood- 
work. To obviate 
this fate, the whole 
machine was usually 
covered with metal 
plates, or, in default 
of this protection, 
with raw hides, If 
in spite of all means 
of defence the tower 
still maintained its 
position, a temporary 
bridge was next 
erected from its sum- 
mit to the city walls, 
the besieging  sol- 
diers passed over, 
and a hand-to-hand 
fight ensued. Far- 
ther than this we 
need not detail the 
sanguinary scene. 
Such, then, is a 
general description 
of the ancient war 
towers and their 
uses. Engines simi- 
in kind, _ but 
smaller in dimen- 
sions than _ these, 
continued to be em- 
ployed, as we have 
already remarked, almost to our own times. One of 
the last concerning which we have any record 
was used during the siege of Corfe Castle by the 
parliamentarians. : 
Let us now direct our attention to the ancient 
artillery or projectile engines, properly so called. 
As regards the catapulta, Athenzus describes one 
which, although only one foot long, was capable of 
throwing an arrow to the distance of half a mile: 
other engines of similar construction are said to 
have possessed sufficient force to hurl javelins 
from one side of the Danube to the other. Baliste 
were made powerful enough to throw large beams 
of wood, lances twelve cubits long, and these no 
less than 360 pounds weight. Some of the effects 
of these ancient engines are recorded by writers of 
antiquity. Josephus tells us that missiles dis- 
charged from them shattered the strongest towers, 
carrying their projecting angles bodily away. 
The space at our disposal does not admit of any 
further description of battering rams, catapulte, 
































|| large fire-arms. 


| Barthold Schwartz. 
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and balista. We shall now proceed, therefore, to 
give a succinct description of cannon and other 
Doubtless, large fire-arms were 


people. If we are to credit | Philostratus, both gun- 
powder and cannons were well known in India even 
so early as the period of Alexander’s Asiatic con- 











ANCIENT TESTUDO, COVERED WITH SHEEP-SKINS. 


| the first to be devised, and their employment must 
| have succeeded with little delay the discovery of 


| gunpowder ; but here again, in reference to gun- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


CATAPULTA DISCHARGING JAVELINS. 


: periods in the East. 


quests ; at least, the description of Philostratus can 
only be referred to large fire-arms. He testifies that 
an Indian people shot thunder and lightning against 
the conquering Macedonians from their walls. 
Unfortunately for his credit, this same Philostra- 
tus has acquired, somewhat justly we fear, a cha- 
racter for telling stories in the bad sense of this 
expression ; hence, his affirmation may be amena- 
ble to some degree of doubt; nevertheless, there 
are so many allusions to engines like guns, and 
materials like gunpowder, in the historical records 


s of China and Hindostan, that we are scarcely per- - 


mitted to doubt the existence of both at very early 
Cannon, it is popularly said, 
were first employed in Europe at the battle of 


> Cressy, but this statement again is open to ques- 
: tion. 
? ment may be referred to the Spanish Saracens at 


Far more probable is it that their employ- 


periods of much earlier date. Perhaps the most 
celebrated cannon of antiquity, both for its size and 
the occasion of its use, was the piece of ordnance 
brought into requisition by the Mahometan as- 
sailants of Constantinople; but we shall not enter 
into details relative to this matter, seeing that 


powder, history vainly endeavours to trace its | they have been presented so elaborately and with 
origin. Were we inclined to place implicit reliance | such graphic force by Gibbon, the historian, 


| gn old school-book texts, this discovery 


might be complacently referred to old 
But, unfortunately 
for the credit of the German sage, our 
own countryman, Roger Bacon, was un- 
questionably conversant with its nature 
and composition early in the thirteenth 
century. He even gives directions for 
making a parchment cracker ; paper, we 
need scarcely indicate, was unknown in 
his day. Now, the fact is well esta- 
blished, that Bacon spent some time in 
Spain for the purpose of making himself 
acquainted with the science of the penin- 
sular Saracens, and the conjecture is more 
than probable that he acquired his know- 
ledge of gunpowder from that ingenious 
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The mannfacture of cannon long continued to be 
a matter of difficulty. Whilst the mechanical arts 
were in a rude condition, it was no easy matter to 
construct a tube that should possess the necessary 
strength to withstand the explosion of gunpowder. 
The earliest cannon were made of iron bars, held 
together by hoops of the same material: nay, on 
certain occasions, they were even constructed of 
leather, or of wood. Then followed cannons of 
cast iron or bronze, the bore being produced at the 
time of casting. They were a great improvement, 
no doubt, on the more ancient bar cannons; but 
they were still very defective. Although appa- 
rently sound, and well formed externally, the cen- 
tral bore was frequently honeycombed with small 
air-bubbles formed in the molten metal. For this 
reason full charges of gunpowder could not be 
used; or at any rate the gunpowder employed was 
obliged to be very weak, as we know from the 
testimony of receipts which still exist. The weak- 
ness of ancient cannons and of the powder used 
in charging them affected the whole practice of 
artillery. For the most part, the cannons em- 
ployed possessed an extremely large bore, and the 
ball (usually of stone) was of proportionate size. 
But instead of endeavouring to urge forward that 
ball point-blank against an object, the intention 
was rather, by a slight charge of gunpowder, to 
expel it gently from the cannon, pointed at a very 
high elevation ; when the ball, describing an abrupt 
trajectory curve, was intended to drop upon the 
target. 

We must now conclude this paper on the more 
ancient forms of artillery. In our next we shall 
describe cannon as they are, and the numerous 
projectiles which at various epochs have been em- 
ployed in connection with them. 





“MOVING HOUSE.” 


WE write upon the eve of quarter-day, and as it 
happens to be the Midsummer quarter that is im- 
pending, we are reminded by demonstrations at this 
season always very numerous, and which meet us 
as we walk the streets, that a pretty large section 
of the London population are about changing their 
abodes, or are even now in the very act of so doing. 
First, there is the sudden apparition of “ This 
house to let-—enquire within,” or somewhere else, 
stuck into parlour and drawing-room windows, or 
mounted on a board in the front garden. Then 
there is the spectacle of respectable fathers of fa- 
milies, or agitated young wives, flitting backwards 
and forwards like unquiet phantoms, and turning 
their heads constantly on this side and that, in 
search of a new domicile. Again, there are those 
long, ominous-looking vans, upon whose fronts are 
inscribed the words, “ Goods removed,” either stand- 
ing open-monthed at the green-grocers’ doors, 
with their shafts reared perpendicularly like ramp- 
ant skeleton arms, or, their cavernous throats 
filled with the household goods of a migrating 
family, creaking slowly along the highway on the 
route to a new domestic retreat. These outward 
signs, which we cannot escape if we would, forci- 
bly recall to our recollection the events of that last 
flitting, when, leaving the southern banks of the 





Thames, we took our flight northwards, to the 
suburban precincts of merry Islington. 

First came the preparations for the event, which 
preparations consisted of no end of packing and 
bundling, sorting, arranging, and rejecting, all ac- 
companied with so many appeals to old memories 
and sympathies, so many mementoes of vanished 
pleasures, and, no less touching, of vanished pains 
too—so many dumb and dusty witnesses of the 
fatetul and remorseless passage of that “ time 
which is our life,” that it required no little stock 
of moral courage to look them all in the face with an 
unmoved countenance. Think of unearthing thir- 
teen gratuitous blue-papered hat-boxes, consigned 
one by one at forgotten dates to the gloom of an 
upstairs cupboard, but unscrupulously unkennelled 
at once by Betty to scare our astonished senses! 
Worse than that—think of her marshalling a bat- 
talion of physic-bottles a hundred strong, each 
with a label like a clerical band at its neck, and 
each one recalling the undelightful sensations, 
“ventral, subventral, internal and central,” of 
which, in the course of that long illness, it had 
been the bitter occasion. Think of the awful di- 
lemma into which we were cast, as a host of for- 
gotten and unmentionable articles were dragged 
forth from their hidden recesses, and the question 
was asked, “ Will master take this to the new 
house?” and the impossibility of a sagacious de- 
cision upon numberless calls so suddenly made. 
Think of the dismay, the spasmodic squall, the re- 
sulting ill-humour and consequent ill-management, 
of Betty herself, who, having rushed heedlessly to 
work with the bed-key to take down her own four- 
poster, had smashed in the roof of her purple- 
splashed bonnet-box, and jammed her best puce 
silk bonnet into a colossal fac-simile of a Norfolk 
biffin! Think of dining for the last time upon 
the deal dresser in the kitchen, without chairs, 
only the brewer's unclaimed barrels to sit upon— 
with borrowed knives and forks to carve and eat 
with, and nothing but a battered pewter pot to 
drink out of ! Think of the dust and the dirt, and 
the torn letters and papers, the rushing of porters 
and the hammering of packers, the cracking of || 
crockery, the jingling of broken glass, and the || 
splitting of furniture—and you will have some || 
idea of the preparations which inaugurate a re- 
moval. 

But the vans are all loaded, and, putting your || 
family with Betty, who carries pussy in a basket, | 
into a hackney coach, you drive off to the new || 
residence, and await the arrival of your indispens- 
able appliances, without which a home for a civilized 
Englishman cannot exist. Fortunate may you 
consider yourself if your goods and chattels follow |' 
in reasonable time, without being backed into || 
a shed until somebody else’s turn has been first | 
served, and horses are obtainable for your conve- 
nience. But Betty, whom you have restored to || 
good humour by thé promise of a new bonnet, is 
on the look-out, and, in the course of the evening, 
descries the wagons while there is yet light 
enough to superintend their unloading. The 
goods, as a matter of necessity, are pitched out as 
they come to hand, and all heaped together for the 
night in the parlours. Beds are pulled out from 
the mass and made up upon the floor: happily the 
children, pleased with the confusion and the 
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novelty, think it excellent fun, as good as gipsying, | moving upon the shoulders of others, make a point 
or picknicking in Epping Forest or Bushey Park, 
and lie down to sleep with the expectation of a 


| 


pleasant morrow. But your better half declares 
she is almost worn out, and you are well nigh ex- 
hausted yourself. Betty gets you some tea, and 
while you are discussing it, lets pussy out of the 
basket, and butters her paws in order that she may 
not run back in the night to the old dwelling. 
Then you retire to rest, surrounded with your 
goods all in a state of apparently inextricable con- 
fusion, or, as Betty terms it, “ all higgledy-pig- 
pledy.” As you lie among them on the boards, too 
weary to sleep, the gas-light which flickers in from 
the street-lamp over the window-shutters, converts 
them into shapes rugged and romantic; and when 
at last you arrive at dreamland, it is a land of 
wild, unearthly forms and grim and indefinable 
terrors. 

In the morning you awake in a new world. 
You have immediately to resolve yourself and your 


| better half into a hanging, arranging, and regu- 


lating committee. Now come aseries of discoveries, 
each of which entails a demand upon your patience 
or your purse, or both. It may be there is no 
water in the cistern, because the last tenant 
wouldn’t pay the water-rates, and was cut off from 
the main, and you have to go a-begging for a 
breakfast, and then to hunt up the turncock. It 
may be that it has rained in the night, and the 
attics are swimming in water, not because the 


| roof is out of repair, but because the plasterer has 


left a score of spare slates and a small mountain 
of mortar in the drain, and thereby occasioned an 
overflow, and of course you have to hunt him up. 


| Then Betty brings the news that pussy has killed 


a big rat in the night, and, holding the corpus 
delictt by the tail in proof of her own assertion 
and pussy’s prowess, declares her conviction that 


| the place is overrun with them; but, having other 


things to think of, you are willing to leave that 
affair to the cat, as belonging to her department, 
and, sending for a carpenter’s man, begin to put 
things in order. You find out before the day is 
over that one-half of the fancied rubbish which 
you yesterday consigned to the rag and bottle 
merchant for the merest trifle, consisted of indis- 
pensable necessaries and etceteras for which you 
have now to disburse afresh, and that it would 
have been wiser to have brought them with you. 
It takes you a full week, and perhaps more, to get 
things, as sailors term it, “ship-shape,” and to 
build up your new house to the customary com- 
fortable status of the old one; and you find, by the 
time it is over, that your purse has collapsed con- 
siderably under the operation. It is still longer 
before you are naturalised to the necessity of turn- 
ing your face northward, after leaving your office 
in the city, instead of southward, and you often 
catch yourself walking involuntarily towards one 
of the bridges which for the last ten years, it may 


| be, it has been your lot to cross twice a-day at 


least. 
“Three removes,” says the proverb, “are as 
bad as a fire;” and, like most proverbs, it is 


| fraught with considerable truth. There are, how- 
| ever, a class of persons in London, who, being not 


much encumbered with families, and in circum- 


| stances to shift the turmoil and annoyance of re- 





Se 


| of moving regularly at short intervals. They 
| have a fancy for new houses, built and decorated 
| after the newest fashion, and make a practice of 
| gratifying this propensity with as little consider- 
ation as they would any other which money will 
satisfy. It may be partly from this cause that all 
the new houses of any pretensions are let almost 
as soon as they are finished and fairly habitable, 
| and not a few of them long before. The removing 

of goods, though a calling which is never, for ob- 
vious reasons, carried on alone, is yet one in which, 
in London, a large capital is invested: Thousands 
of covered vans, built for the express purpose, are 
hireable at any moment, at an established charge, 
payable according to the number of hours they are 
| employed ; and these, as quarter-day approaches— 
and, though in far less profusion, at or about the 
termination of the half-quarter—may be encoun- 
tered in numbers traversing the streets of the me- 
tropolis towards all points of the compass. The 
man who “ moves you,” as the phrase is, is gene- 
rally a tradesman well-to-do in the world, and who 
has plenty of work for his horses besides the haulage 
of household goods: his coadjutors are a set of 
handy lads, well skilled in the practice of packing 
and porterage, and who rarely do a serious mis- 
chief, if left to the management of their own busi- 
ness in their own way. 

For some years past, London has been migrating 
from the centre towards and beyond the suburbs. 
The city proper originally set the example; the 
omnibus and short railways have combined to ex- 
tend the movement. The more it prevails, the 
better for all ranks ; the tendency outwards re- 
lieves the stifling pressure which prevails so fatally 
in the heart of the Great Babylon, and gives a 
better chance of health and comfort to those whom 
poverty and circumstance confine to the crowded 
arena of commerce. 


THE EAGLE’S ROCK. 
*Twas the Golden Eagle’s Rock, 
Craggy and wild and lone, 
Where he sat in state, with his royal mate, 
On his undisputed throne. 


High on the dizzy steep 
Did their blood-stain’d eyrie lie, 

Where the white bones told who had robb’d the fold 
When the shepherd was not by. 











Well might the spoilers gloat 
At ease in their fortress grey, 

For never had man, since the world began, 
Clamber’d its height halt-way ! 


And the Golden Eagle stood 
Eyeing the noon-day sun, 

Till the clamouring cry of his nestlings nigh 
Charged him with work undone ; 


And his mighty wings are spread, 
And he sweepeth down chasms wide ; _ 

And his fierce eyes gleam by the mountain stream, 
And he scours the hill’s green side. 


Then o’er a shady gler. ’ 
Doth the bold marauder sail, 
Where villagers gay hold a festal day 
Down in their verdant vale. 















































Apart from a joyous group 
A mother her darling bears ; 
With happy smiles at his baby wiles, 
His mnocent mirth she shares. 


Then she sits on the velvet sward, 
Shaded by trees at noon, 

And rocks him to rest on her loving breast, 
Singing a low, sweet tune. 


Now on the soft green turf 
That mother her babe doth lie, 
While over its head is a watcher dread, 
In that dark spot in the sky. 


She kisses its cherub cheek, 
And leaves it awhile; ah, woe! 

For broader above, o’er her gentle dove, 
That terrible spot doth grow ! 


Hush’d was the peasants’ mirth, 
And the stoutest they stood aghast ; 
And the wail of despair, it rent the air, 
As the eagle o’er them pass’d. 


He has stolen the pretty child, 
All in its rosy sleep ; 

And bears it in might, with ponderous flight, 
Straight towards his castle-keep ! 


Whose is that up-turned face, 
White as the mountain snow ? 
Horror is there, and blank despair, 

Speechless and tearless woe. 


Pale are those bloodless lips ; 
But lo! in that mother’s eye 

There flasheth the light of love’s great might, 
Stronger than agony. 


She darts from the wailing throng, 
Her coming is like the wind ; 

The weeping loud of the noisy crowd 
Dieth away behind. 


She rusheth o’er field and fell, 
Her footsteps at hindrance mock ; 

She startles the snake in the rustling brake, 
And reacheth the Eagle’s Rock ! 


Mother! go home and weep ! 
What canst thou farther do? 

Over thy head, immense and dread, 
Frowneth the mountain blue. 


Sorrow hath made her mad ; 
She scaleth the rough rock’s side, 

Now passing the edge of a shelving ledge, 
And now on a platform wide. 


Onward and upward still, 
Scarce doth she pause for breath ; 
Woman, beware! thou hast not there 
* A step between thee and death!” 


Scrambling up fearful crags, 
Still doth she higher go; 

Close let her cling! the loose stones ring, 
Clatt’ring to depths below. 


First of the breathless crowds, 
Flocking in haste beneath, 

A son of the wave, high-soul’d and brave, 
Dasheth across the heath. 


He follows her upward flight, 
Yes, till his eyes grow dim ; 

In the fierce storm-blast he has topp’d the mast, 
But this is no place for him! 


So he must softly creep 
Down from the heights above ; 

His heart it is true, but he never knew 
The might of a mother’s love. 
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Higher she mounts! She climbs 
Where the wild goat fears to stand ; 
Death follows behind, fleet, fleet as the wind; 
Still she eludes his hand! 


She reacheth the fearful wall 
Under the great Rock’s brow, 

Where the ivy has clung and has swav’d and swung 
From earliest time till now. 


Clamb’ring the net-work old 
Which its twining stems have wrought, 
She wrestles in prayer with her Maker there; 
Doth she “ fear God for nought ?” 


Niagara’s awful flood 
Is spann’d by a radiant bow; 

And joy, she springs, on her sunny wings, 
From the blackest tide of woe! 


And the cry of that mother’s heart 
Is heard, and her faith is blest ; 

For, with rapture wild, she hath snatch’d her child 
Unharm’d from the eagle’s nest ! 


Flapping their dusky wings, 
Fiercely the spoilers came ; 

And she heard their screams and she saw the gleams 
That shot from their eyes of flame. 


Like spirits of evil foul, 
They circled around her head ; 
Then yelling aloud, amazed and cow’d, 
Down the steep rock they fled. 


Close to her throbbing heart 
She bindeth her weeping child ; 

She wipeth its tears and she quells its fears, 
Up in that region wild; 


And she blesses the Mighty Hand 
That carried her there, and knows 

That aid shall be lent through the dread descent, 
To that perilous journey’s close. 


Hush! down the rifted rock 
She beareth her burden sweet ; 

No might of her own maketh fast each stone 
Firmly beneath her feet. 


She trusts, and her bleeding hands 
Safely the ivy grasp, 

For a spirit of love from her God above 
Is strengthening it m her clasp. 


Lower she comes, and sees 
Beneath her a mountain lamb, 

That cautious and slow, to the vale below, 
Follows its careful dam ; 


And she tracketh, with thankful heart, 
The path of her gentle guide, 

Whose feet will be found on the surest ground 
Down the steep mountain’s side. 


Hark! from the plain beneath, 
Voices are rising loud ; 

The shout and the cheer, they have reach’d her ear, 
And she seeth the breathless crowd. 


Louder, and louder still, 
Swelleth the welcome strain ; 

Oh, loving heart! thou hast done thy part ; 
Return to thy rest again. 


She reacheth the mountain’s foot ; 
Hurrah! for her task is o’er ; 

The deed she hath done hath a tribute won 
Of praises for evermore. 


And a lesson she taught to all, 
energy, faith, and love: 
Hast thou the right? Stand up and fight, 
Looking to God above ! 
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Shame on ye! timid souls, 
Feeble for aught but ill ; 

Shall sin and shall woe waste this world below, 
And will ye lie sluggish still ? 


Wrest from their grasp the prey ; 
Crush them, though cowards mock ; 
And if the heart quail and the courage fail, 
Think of the Eacue’s Rocx! 








Petersburg being in the centre. The number of 
rats drowned on this occasion was inconceivable ; 
| and of dogs and cats not afew. The crisis seemed 
| to be from one to three in the afternoon, at which 
| hour the wind having veered round a couple of 
points to the northward, the waters began to abate ; 
| and by four o’clock the tops of the iron posts, 





























| three feet in height, by the sides of the pavement, 
| made their appearance. The reflux of the water 
| was tremendous, causing much damage, and carry- 


| : | ing off fire-wood, boards, lumber, and all sorts of 
| INUNDATION OF ST. PETERSBURG. | rubbish, with various articles of furniture. From 


TE insecurity of the Russian capital, from its ex- | the commencement of the inundation the report of 
| posure to the overflowings of the Neva, on the low | the signal cannon, fired first at the Galleyhaven, 
| banks of which it is built, is generally known. | at the entrance of the river, then at the Admiralty 

Since it was founded by Peter the Great, it has | dockyard, and lastly at the fortress, was continued 
several times narrowly escaped destruction from | at intervals as a warning to the inhabitants, and 
this cause. One of the most frightful and disas- | added not a little to the horror of the scene. At 
trous instances of the kind occurred towards the | five o'clock persons were seen on the pavements 
close of the year 1824, and is described in a re- | carrying lanterns, and the rattling of equipages 
cently published work by Dr. Lee, entitled, ‘The | was heard an hour afterwards. The depth of 
Last Days of Alexander and the First Days of | water in the different parts of the city varied from 
Nicholas.” This gentleman was at that time re- | four to nine and ten feet ; but along the border of 
siding in Russia, as physician in the family of the Gulf of Finland, and especially in the low 
count (now prince) Woronzow, and received the | suburb of the Galleyhaven before alluded to, the 
following account of the calamity from a medical | depth was from fourteen to eighteen feet, and 
friend who was present in the submerged city:— | many of the small wooden houses built on piles 

“The autumnal equinoctial gales most generally | were carried away, inmates and all. A few were 
prevail at St. Petersburg from the south-west, by | floated up the Neva, rocking about with poor 
which the waters of the Gulf of Finland and Neva | creatures clinging on the roofs. Some of these 
are much increased. So it was in 1824; and for | perished; others were taken off, at a great risk, 
some weeks the wind continued from nearly the | by boats from the Admiralty yard, which had been 
same quarter. The night of the 18th of November | ordered out by the express command of his im- 


was very stormy; and at daylight of the 19th it | perial majesty, who stood during the greatest 
blew a hurricane from w.s.w., by which the stream 
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of the river—the upper part at least—was reversed, 
and the waters, running higher than ever remem- 


| At nine o’clock in the morning I attempted to 
|| cross the Voskresenskoy bridge of boats, on my 


| borside, but was unable, owing to the great eleva- 

tion. I then paid some professional visits ; and at 
eleven called on prince Narishkin, who had already 
given orders to remove the furniture from his 
lower apartments, the water then being above the 


| dence. From this time the rise was rapid ; and at 


the droshky, my horses at that time being above 
| their knees, and conveyed me to the landing of the 
| staircase. The wind now blew in awful gusts; 


people in the streets, was terrific. 


tities of firewood and other articles floating abont. 
As there was an ascent to my coach-house and 
stables, the water there attained but to four feet 
in depth; in most, however, it was necessary to 
get both horses and cows up to the landing-places 
of the stairs in order to save them, though the 
loss of animals was great. Now and then a horse 
Was seen swimming across from one pavement to 
another, the deepest part of the streets of St. 








a 


way to the General Naval Hospital, on the Wy- | 


‘evel of the Fontanka canal, opposite to his resi- | 


half-past eleven, when I returned to my house, in | 
| the Great Millione, the water was gushing up- | 

wards through the gratings of the sewers, filling | 
the streets and court-yards with which every house | 
is provided. A servant took me on his back from | 


and the noise of the tempest, with the cries of the | 


It was not long | 
| ere boats were seen in the streets, with vast quan- | 


| part of the day on the balcony of the Winter 
| Palace, giving the necessary orders. 


| ment ironworks, near the shore of the gulf, and 
bered, soon caused the lower parts of the city and | 


| neighbourhood of the embouchure to be inundated. | 


The govern- 


two miles distant, were almost annihilated, and 
the loss of life was great. This establishment was 
afterwards removed to the left and elevated bank 
of the Neva, five versts above the city. Vessels 
of various kinds, boats, timber, etc., floated over 
the parapets of the quays on the banks of the Neva 
and canals, into the streets and squares, and were 
for the most part afterwards broken up for ‘fuel. 


| As the lower part of most houses in St. Peters- 


burg is occupied by shopkeepers, and artisans of 
various descriptions, so these unfertunate people 
sustained much loss, and, until their dwellings 
were considered to be sufficiently dried by means 
of stoves, found refuge and maintenance with their 
neighbours in the upper apartments. A German 
shoemaker with his family lived below me, and in 
this way became my guests for the space of eight 
days. The wind continued providentially to get 


round to the north during the night of the 19th, 


and a smart frost taking place on the following 
morning, rendered the roads and streets extremely 
slippery, but doing much good by the dryness it 
produced. On the 20th, the emperor Alexander, 
ever benevolent and humane, visited those parts 
of the city and suburbs most afflicted by this 
catastrophe; and in person bestowed alms and 
consolation to the sufferers, for the most part of 
the lower classes, and in every way afforded such 
relief, both then and afterwards, as won for him 
the still greater love and admiration of his people 
and of the foreign residents in St. Petersburg. 
To assist the emperor’s benevolent views, a sub- 
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scription was entered into, and the British resi- 
dents came forward, as usual, with their wonted 
liberality. As nothing official was published as 
to the actual loss of lives on this melancholy occa- 
sion, it is impossible to state otherwise than by 
report. The authorities were shy on this subject ; 
but from what information I could obtain, twelve 
or fifteen hundred persons must have perished. 
Owing to the damp and unwholesome state of the 
lower parts of the houses and cellars, the mor- 
tality during the subsequent winter was nearly 
doubled, from typhus chiefly, as also from affec- 
tions of the lungs; and many dated their rheu- 
matic pains and various other maladies to the 
sufferings they then underwent.” 

The effects of this calamity were still visible 
more than a year after, when I visited St. Peters- 
burg, subsequent to the death of the emperor 
Alexander. The red painted lines on the houses 
still remained to mark the height to which the 
waters had risen.. In the inundation of 1752, the 
waters of the Neva rose eleven feet; and in that 
of 1777, the most extensive and destructive that 
had ever before occurred, they rose fourteen feet 
above the ordinary level of the river. 





THE VACANT HOUR. 


“THe ruin of most men,” says Mr. Hillard, 
“ dates from some vacant hour. Occupation is the 
armour of the soul, and the train of idleness is 
borne up by all the vices. I remember a satirical 
poem, in which the devil is represented as fishing 
for men, and adapting his baits to the taste and 
temperament of his prey; but the idler, he said, 
pleased him most, because he bit the naked hook. 
To a young man away from home, friendless and 
forlorn in a great city, the hours of peril are those 
between sunset and bed-time, for the moon and 
stars see more of evil in a single hour, than the 
sun in his whole day’s circuit. The poet's visions 
of evening are all compact of tender and soothing 
images. It brings the wanderer to his home, the 
child ‘to his mother’s arms, the ox to his stall, and 
the weary labourer to his rest. But to the gentle- 
hearted youth, who is thrown upon the rocks of a 
pitiless city, and stands ‘ homeless amid a thou- 
sand homes,’ the approach of evening brings with 


it an aching sense of loneliness and desolation, | 
_ thirst, both by the labour and the disappointment. 


which comes down upon the spirit like darkness 
upon the earth. In this mood, his best impulses 
become a snare to him, and he is led astray because 
he is social, affectionate, sympathetic, and warm- 
hearted. If there be a young man thus circum- 
stanced within the sound of my voice, let me say 
to him, that books are the friends of the friendless, 
and that a library is the home of the homeless. 
A taste for reading will always carry you into the 
best possible company, and enable you to converse 
with men who will instruct you by their wisdom 
and charm you by their wit, who will soothe you 
when fretted, refresh you when weary, counsel you 
when perplexed, and sympathize with you at all 
times. Evil spirits, in the middle ages, were driven 
away by ‘bell, book, and candle ;—you want but 
two of these, the book and the candle.” 


| 





the Brsx as the book which must of right claim 
a precedence in every scheme of reading. Its 
themes are the sublimest and the most ennobling 
which can be contemplated; and the mind which 
is brought into reverential and habitual contact 
with them, will grow rapidly in strength and com- 
prehension. But not only does the Bible speak to 
us of God; it is God who speaks #o us in its sacred 
pages. And, therefore, while other books may be 
read, this book must be read. Not to read it, is 
to contemn its Author. Not to read it, is to miss 
the manifold blessings, and to incur the fearful 
retributions it reveals. There alone is the way 
OF SALVATION laid open, and that question, the 
most momentous which can engage the attention 
of a rational being, authoritatively answered, 
“ What must I do to be saved ?” Whatever may 
be neglected then, neglect not the faithful, syste- 
matic, devout study of the sacred Scriptures. Igno- 
rance of the Bible were not merely disreputable to 
you as men of intelligence: it would jeopard, and 
might destroy, your souls. And “ what shall it 
profit a man, if he shall gain the whole world, and 
lose his own soul ?”—Boardman’s “ Bible in the 
Counting-house.” 





THE SOURCE OF TRUE SATISFACTION. 


THERE is no true satisfaction to be found in this 
world. “He that drinketh of this water shall 
thirst again.” Every man desires happiness. 
This is his aim in every pursuit. It is not money, 
it is not honour, that he seeks after; but satisfac- 
tion by their means. .Sin has not destroyed the 
natural capacity of the soul for happiness, but 
diverted it from the only object which is sufficient 
to render it happy: so that now, detached from 


| his only centre and portion, he walks up and down 


in the world, destitute, afflicted, tormented ; seek- 
ing rest, and finding none. “ The eye is not satis- 
fied with seeing, nor the ear filled with hearing.” 
He has seldom enough of these things in quan- 
tity; but in quality there is always a deficiency. 
It is not in their power to fill the soul; they were 
never designed for this purpose: and if you look 
for that in them which God never intended them to 
afford, you are seeking the living among the dead ; 
and you resemble a man, who is running up and 
down in a dry place to find water, and increases his 


But must he always go on, asking, “ Who will 
shew me any good?” Will no one direct him to 
a fountain of living waters? The Saviour cries, 
“Tf any man thirst, let him come unto me, and 
drink.” ‘“ He that cometh to me shall never hun- 
ger; and he that believeth on me shall never 
thirst.”” Yes! Satisfaction is attainable, even in 
this world. What else mean these delightful ex- 
pressions? ‘The Lord will satisfy thy soul in 
drought.” “I will abundantly bless her provi- 
sion: I will satisfy her poor with bread.” “He 
satisfieth the longing soul, and filleth the hungry 
soul with goodness.” “ They shall be abundantly 
satisfied with the fatness of thy house; and thou 


shalt make them drink of the river of thy pleasures.” 
“My soul shall be satistied as with marrow and fat- 

But the higher bearings of this habit of read-| ness; and my mouth shall praise thee with joyful 
ing will be understood at once when I mention | lips.”—Jay’s Scripture Female Characters. 





























